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AN EVALUATION WAS MADE OF THE SUCCESS OF A P,ROGRAM P 
DISADVANTAGED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN ESTABLISHED TO ENHANCE THEIR 
SELF-CONCEPT, INCREASE THEIR LEARNING ABILITY, AND FOSTER lit* 
THEM A POSITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL. THE PROGRAM FOCUS^ 
ON THE INTERR&ATIONSHIPS OF THE CHILDREN AND TEACHERS AND ON 
THE CURRICULUM IN THE 38 PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS. DATA WEREi 
GATHERED ON A SELECTED REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE BY OBSERVATI^ 
AND INTERVIEWERS* PERSONAL REPORTS. SOME OF THE RNDINGS [ 
VCRE— (1) THE PROGRAM SUCCEEDED BEST IN CREATING POSITIVE ‘ 
FEQ.INGS ABOUT SCHOOL BUT WAS LEAST EFFECTIVE IN DEVELOPI 
THE .CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO THINK AND REASON, (2) DESPITE 
PROBLEMS INHERENT IN THE SWIFT ORGANIZATION OF A HUGE, 

COMPLEX PROGRAM, THE NEED WAS STILL GREAT FOR REFINEMENT 
RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL, COOPERATION IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING, COMMUNICATION BETWEEN REGULAR 
SUMMER STAFFS, MORE GUIDANCE STAFF, AND BETTER USE OF 
AUXILIARY PROFESSIONALS, AND (3) MORE STAFF ORIENTATION 
^ GUIDANCE WAS NEEDED. INCLUDED IN THE REPORT WERE VARIOUS 
^ QUESTIONNAIRES, DATA SHEETS, AND .INTERVIEW GUIDES FOR BQT 
THE CHILD CENTERS AND HEADSTART PROGRAMS. <NH) 
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INTRODUCTIOll 



DESCRIPTION OP THE PROJECT 

The Child Developnent Center Program emerged from the fact that "recent 
■tuiles have eatablished that children fr<» economically and socially 
disadvantaged families . . .have not had the experiences which foster 
curiosity and develop the speaking and listening skills .. .they do not have 
a positive attitude toward themselves. "(^^Thus, the objectives of the 
program as outlined in the project description include: 

1. In?>roving the child's health. 

2. The development of a better s^lf -concept through encouraging 
self-confidence, self-expression, self-discipline, curiosity 
and a chance of success. Such chances may erase patterns of 
frustration and failure and especially the fear -of failxire. 

3* Increasing the child's capacity to lesuni by improving 

standing the child's ability to think, reason and speak clearly. 
Wider and more varied experiences will be provided to broaden 
the children's horizons. 

^creasing the child's ability to get along with others in 
his family, including the development of a responsible 
attitude toward society id 4;he child and his family. 

5 • * Pla nn i n g activities which allow groups from every soclfCL, 
et^c and economic level in a cottmunity to Join together 
with the poor in solving problems. 

6. Developing in the child a more positive attitude toward schooA^^ 

The design of the Child Development Centers toward achievement of 
of these goals included: 

1. A daily three -hour program , including lunch, to be housed in 
the public elementary schools of New York City: Basic room 

public schools to be supplemented by 
Board of Education for the sumer programs . 

a. Selected eohools In attendance arena having high concentratione 
» Of low income families. 
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Project description: Board of Education of the City of New York 
i: P 1 2t p 6. 



3» Clasa groups of no nore than 15 children per group under the 
direction of a professionally educated group teacher; 
au xi l i ai y clas^srocsi 'help to consist of an assistant teacher 
selected fron the c^rent college population^ end an aide 
selected fro« the local coaaunity of the center. 

Asslgnsent of volunteers will also be nade where available* 

4. Coordination of centers to be under the direction of 
professionally educated head teachers who will receive 
supervision and guidance frcn an area supervisor of the 
Bureau of Early Childhood Education. 

5. Professional staff to be selected from the body of Early 
Childhood and Slemantary Teachers in the Hew York City 
Public School System. 

6. Orientation sessions to be designed and administered to 
all teaching personnel by the urban colleges. Family 
assistants will receive their orientation from the Board 
of Education. 

?• Auxiliary professional services to be provided which will 

include medical and dental care for the children; psychiatric 
and psychological consultants ^ and a soclstl worker will also ^ 
be available. a 

V' , 

8. The cooBunity action program to be structured and supervised 
by a team of fasilly asslstauits suid fasilly workers directed 
toward providing expanded educational opportunities to the 
parents through the school facilities. 

^proximately 30,000 children from economically underprivileged homes 
were. to participate in this project, utill*ii« approximately 262 schools. 

The children were to be enroUed from the population of potential school 
entrants for the fall of 1966; i.e., 5 and 6 year old children. 
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GRAFTER I 

OBJECTIVES or THE EVAJUIATION 

' / 

The specific directltre for this evaluatioiuprograii was that of 
assessing the relatiye success of the educational programs of the Child 
Developsieiit Centers in terms of the stated goals of the sumer program. 

As described in the original proposal suamiarized in the Introduction, 
the educational goals involved fostering the growth of the participant 
children by enhancing their self-concept^ Increasing their ability to learn, 

f 

and establishing a positive attitude toward the school. 

Althou^ the amjor factor influencing the attainnent of these goals is 
the classroom teaching situation, the total operational structure of the 
Child Development Center is Integrally Involved. The level of success in 
staffing (including selection and orientation), housing, equipping, ^ 

supervising, irecrultlng children, and offering of auxiliary services directly 
affected the quality of experiences offered the youngers in each classroom. 

Therefore, it vas considered a part of this evaluatlonal research to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses of the total planning and operational 
structure relative to the identified successes within the educationcd context. 

0IAFTER II 

METHODOLOai AND DATA COLLECTION 
Part 1 : Selection of the sample population 

A 

It was hypothesised that an evaluatory study of a qualitative nature 
could best be secured through a selected sampling representative of the 
total nulSber of schools participating in the Child Development Center Program. 

This representative sampling of the 262 schools in New fork City was 
selected by egployiflc the foUxwing criteria: 



Cone«nbration of loif Incom fudliei in tht area. 

(Ptmrrt^ Poeketi). 

» 

8* Cteofrofiiie location, iacltiding echool districting f.; 

3* Sdiool year enroUaent: i.e. o\rer-etit)lied, nomsl 
or under-enrolled schools. ^ 

Iztent of school year progran: pre-Jclndergarten prograas. 



5* Siie of Center: M-120 children. 
Criteria for Selection of Sci 



ichool 



secured froa the Hel^horhood Youth Corps which provided 
^ eteitiatleel data fteiUtating the isolation of those geographical areas 
tliere was a significant concentratloo of faallles with Incones below 

the ea tiiillsh a d poverty line {fk,(XX> per annua). 

» 

It uaa decided that fear horoui^ of lew York City should be sasqpled for 
111 i lesedet lieiaoa . Mc t a nad County (Staten Island), was excluded beca\ise 
of tte Idyeical eeperetioa froa the other boroughs and its normative amount 
of dsprtved feallieet this led the staff^ believe that there were no 
dudel difteeaeee to be found there that were not represented in the other 



Ikoa 1-3 eehoQle were to be se^Eded in a given geographic area based 
opcm perceedegt of low ine<ae (poverty level)ftemea residing in that 
looolo* Ihe distrtbuticii was as foIlsM: ) 

percent to 10 percent incoae faailies- - 3 schools 

5 percei* to J.k percent low income fnaUiesi^... 2 schools 

"*■ ^ P«e«k to pwremt laecM fWUlM . - i 

wliUtlon to tto eom.t««wtioa of IneqM Iwel, .chool yw einoUMnt. 
wcUtoaM «f klMlttgirtM M v«*-ktiri»>furt«t vttmnm utt th* tit. of 
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The procedure for select ion of this ssnplliig required the napping of 
those poverty areas in relatidn to school districting lines. All schools 
vith Child Development Center Progrsns were cited. In cases where single 
selections were indicated, a school centrally located in that area was ^ 
selected. In those districts where multiple selections were necessary, a 
dlstrlhutlon was sought to include schools that would draw frcm the total 
population of that area with diversity in school year enrollment and 
differences in school year programs. 

In total, 35 schools (a 13 percent sampling) were selected. The list 
of selected schools are as follows: 



Brooklyn: 




Manhattan: 




Crown Heights 


#289 


East Harlem 


#7 


Fort Greene 


#U6 




101 


Red Hook 


#30 




168 


WlUiaiQsburg 


#196 


Lower East Side 


#31 


Wimamshurg 


#16 




15 


Bedford- 


#157 




122 


Sbuyvesant 


#28 


Lower West Side 


#23 


East New York 


#213 


Chelsea 


#11 


Brownsville 


#l8it 


Centred Harlem 


#170 




#41 




76 


Greenpolnt 


#34 




90 


■ 




Upper West Side 


use 



l6l 

129 



Bronx: 



Queens : 



South Bronx 


#29 


South Jamaica 


#40 


K 


154 


Rockaways 


#42 


Morrlsania 


63 


Corona 


#92 


Hunters Point 


39 

#48 . 


Springfield Gardei^ 


#15 



8electi(3h of Classrooms; ^ 

Since the sample population included centers with anticipated enrollment" 
of 4 groups or 8 groups (60 children or 120 children), the staff decided to 
select one'" moi^ng class group and one afternoon class ^oup, with different 
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grbup teachers as representative of the educational programs of the selected 
centers. In those centers where there were four groins in attendance both 
morning and afternoon^ two teachers were randomly selected by the evcJ.uator 
for observation* Beyond the initial identification of the school emd the 

/ 

selected teachers, all sources of data were numerically coded to insure the 

I 

anonymity of the respondents. 

Section 2: Instrumentation 

In considering the possible scope of en evaluation of educational programs 
in Child Development Centers, a variety of questions were raised. 

First, there were concerns dealing with the structure and functioning 
of the Centers. It was necessary to ascertain -whether the centers were in 
reality equipped with the personnel, facilities, materials and supplies as 
indicated in the proposal. Did these centers Eulhere to the structural 
pattern which wets proposed? 

A second area of evaluat’'.on incJ.uded a consideration of the appropriateness 
of the structural plan in terms of the specific goals and operational realities 
of the New York City Child Development Centers. It was not considered the 
task of the evaluations! project to seek a theoretical answer to this aspect. 
Rather, the evaluational procedures were directed to seeking data from the 
Cex^ter personnel that would offer pertinent Information concerning vital roles 
-^.-unfulfilled and/or duplicated. 

' The final area of consideration referrent to the structure of the Child 
Development Centers was how adequately and appropriately the roles of the 

» 

personnel as assigned were understood and effectuated. 

Several factors called for the delineation of the extent of the 

'’V ' . 

prvaluational procedures* The two most crucial of these fi^ctors were? 



1.. The explicit task of >evalTiating the educational program 

► % 

at Child Development Center rather than the total 
Ciitfer activities, and 



2 . 



time available to conduct the evaluation: Since the 






e^pluation program was initiated one week prior to ^the onset 



of 'the sumner program, the task of acquiring a qualified 

V 

grpCip of professionals, developing the plan and instrumentation, and 
exacting the procedures was restricted to 8 weeks. 

It was felt that the nathre of the instrumentation, as wey. as the 
'selection of evaluatorb who would use the data collectXng devices, was a 
crucial as]^ct of the total reliability and validity of the evaluational 
project. By virtue of the nature of the data^ the design and instrumentation 
of this study was conceived as essentially a qualitative analysis of the 
Child Development Center Program. Emphasis was placed on the objectification 
of evaluation, wherever possible, through the use of rigorous recording 

'“f 

devices and scientific orientation of highly skilled professional personnel 
in their use. 

•In the design of the instruments two basic sources of data were sought; 
a) obse^ation and b) personal reports. 

The perceived limitations of the instrumentation related to the 

circumstances pertinent to the study rather than the dlKia collecting 

♦ 

techniques eii5)loyed. The limitations of the time factor permitted no more 
visits to a center >^^<y.n the; defined eight week period. This 
restriction on potential viWts was takdn iil(to consideration as a liability. 
This liability waus acknowledged as a realfty factor which could not be 
altered and thus emphasis to\e placed on the quality of the available 
observation and interview time. The goal was defined aus the establishment 



n 



of rapport and the gaining of insight into the various aspects of the susimer 
prograB. T»ro observer visits could not adequately consider such developmental 
and dynaaiic factors as child groirth> variaticxis of temperament in a class- 
rocm, the scope of the curriculum) etc. As to the realities of- obtaining 
classroom observational suiterial) the first and last week of the summer 
session were excluded, leaving a span of six weeks for that part of the 
evaluation which relied upon observational data. 

Additionally, this limiting time factor prohibited the pre-testing of 
the instruments for inter -observer reliability. It was therefore deemed 
essential that a variety of instruments be devised that would provide a 
crosscheck of the defined areas. These instruments were developed in con- 
ference with the total professional staff to allow for wfirinniin ccaiprebensicxi 
of the discrete parts of the instruments both in theory and use under the 
prescribed conditions.* 

The instruBients took the form of (a) obTCrvational recordings and (b) 
personal reports, including interviews and quest ionnaires. 
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Observational Instruments ; 

The types of infomiatlon needed to be secured through observation was 
apparent as a vital part of the design and methodology of the study. The 
need for conccmitantly effective recording instruments to direct organize 

•a 

and, in degree, standardize the observational data was also evident. It was 
taken into account that, though primary observational data is essential in 
a study of this nature, seme compensation must be made for the subjective aspect 

t 

*Two of the observational instrunentis were not developed by the research team; 
l^Mcher Pi^ile ^ General Teacher iSimmuury. Both initrusamts have been 
recently developed as a part pf an on-going pre -kindergarten curriculum study 
under the direction of PrafeflQr Kenneth B. Wknn ana Professor Helen F. Robison 
at Tead^s College, ColuiibU tmiversity. As\new instrtnents, they have been 
tested dniy>for inter-observer reliability, by, the original researchers. 



of this type of date collection which tends to bring forth manifestations of 
personal pre -judgements. 

These personal pre -judgement of the observers were minimized by a care- 
ful selection of highly qualified pe|*sonnel who were es^rienced ^valuators 
and/or researchers accustomed to supervision and part icipent-obsei^t ion in 
early childhood settings. Additionally, preliminary meetings were devoted 
to the sharing and exchanging of professional convictions and perceptions 
directed toward finding an appropriately acceptable level of operation. 

There was team participation in the development of the instruments with 
concurrence on all items of the newly developed instruments. 

^pdiasis was placed on achieving a desirable level of objectivity of 
observation with focus placed on the specific aspects of teacher behavior, 
children's behavior and curriculum content. Prom the observational point 
of view, of teacher behavior and child behavior were 

described rather than a series of isolated incidents. The objective of 
this study was not directs tom^ evaluating growth over a period of time, 
but rather a study oftJje^'wqjr^^ which the teacher related to the children 
and the way “tWS’^children related to the teacher, the group and the curriculum, 
nils decision was a direct outgrowth of the team's appraisal of the goals 
of "Headstart" as outlined in the proposal (cited in introductioa) . 

♦Staff members were wlected by the evaluation coordinator in terms of the fol- 
lowing criteria! 

a. extensive knowledge and experience in the field of early childhood education, 

b. additional specialized knowledge from the social sciences and related disciplines 

c. diversity in personal background of the staff 

Staff structure was selected to give the greatest weight to the knowledge and ex- 
perience in teaching and administration of programs for young children 4,3 and 6 years 
of age. Ae following list of staff indicates professional competencies, specialities 
and auxiliary skills as related to the evalnttion task: 

4 Karly Childhood Mucation Specialists; directors of lew York City day care centers', 
prlvats^ preschool, kiadergarten\ and early elsmnitary prognyas 

1 Unguaer developMot expert! reOent participant in a two year curriculum ex- 
perimental project for 4-3 yr. olds 




2 piyctaologittts public lehool tad rttttreh cipcr tenet 
1 toeitl vorktrt experienced in vorking with pofvtrty population 
1 toeiologiatf experienced at conaultaat aad tuperTiior of pre-aeryice. 
teachera, early childhood and elenentary levela. ^ 

All peraoonel contributed to the pro^ct throu^ profeaalonal conpetenclea in 
* their cam field plua coaqpetenciea in the expanded aoeial acience field. 

Xxcept for the aociologiat, all aenbera of the evaluating team, including 
the coordinator, participated in the collection of the data.* The aociologiat 
did not visit the centers in order to allow for objectivity in data analysis 
by one meabdr of the group, most ai^opriately this member. 



The description of group and individual development was ellm nated as a 
primary goal of this evaluatlonal study due, again, to the limitations of 
time and the lack of availability of reliable tests that could realistically 
be administered. Under the circumstances, the staff felt that the most im- 
portant consideration was the quality of eiqperlence for the children in 
terms of the school envlrcxment . It was further deemed that quality can 
be described and analyzed at a given point in time. 

The variety of observatioi;ial instruments designed by the evaluating team 
was directed toward providing a cross-check for each observer by structuring 
observations to include: 

1. observations of the teacher in action accompanied by a 
general personality suamary (see footnote, p.6.) 

2. observations of the children's behavior in relation to 
the teacher snd key parts of the curriculum 

3* observations of the content of the program as evidenced 
by teacher-initiated comments or responses during the 
flexible free play period. 

✓ 

One of the major concerns of this part of the evaluation wjas the need to 
describe the quality of the relationship that was established between the group 
teacher and the children in reference to specifically defined areas: (l) the 
. emotional-sooial level and (2) the intellectual level. 
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Ob^ctificatlcQ of the deecrlpticQ of teacher behavior wee required in the 
inetmaent headed "Teacher Profile".* The obierver's attention was directed 
to an appropriate categorisation of a series of acts of the teacher at speci- 
fied intervals throughout the observation period. Observers needed to de- 
lineate between those acts which were instructional in nature and those acts 
idilch were enotional-social in nature. Further breakdown of analysis called 
for categorization of the quality of the instructional moves and the behavorial 
moves. Paired with this "Teacher Profile" was an instrument by which the 
observer summarized the general personality of the teacher in terms of kindliness, 
supportiveness, and verbal and stimulative levels. 

\ A further check on the rating cGmprising intellectuaJ. stimulation was offered 
by the instrument dealing with curriculum content. It was assumed that the 

J 

teachers weim continually offering content to the children as a part of the 
daily defined, groiqp period. The significance of this kind of intellectual 
exposure could not be adcertained under the circumstances of the limited number 
of observational recordings. However, the amount of content that was being 
reflected by teacher behavior in the flexible free play period could begin 
■^o indicate the appropriateness and meaningfulness of content as the children 
were involved with materials and activities of their own choosing. Further, 
there could be scsie description of scope of content as enhanced by the teacher. 
PBtSOBAL REPORTS 

The need for interviews was apparent to the staff. Studying a point in time 
required detail on such aspects as a history of the ongoing program, problems 
resolvedy problems not evident lut unresolved (i.e. food supplies, menus, 
etaff relationships), and accounts of existing^ problems that were evident and 

^^11 instruments included in the appendix. 

'.'M . • ■ ' - \ ' 
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unreioltvA. The liit«rvi«ir ms s functioDal miot of bringing forth ths dnmloimntal 
•^^P®**1**6** ®f the totel staff at the QiiXd J)avalopMnt Canters. 

9m lii^tatiQBs of the iaterriav as a research technique were taken Into 
aceount. 9 m interview j» both in its process ahd in recording) nay call the 
pre^ices of both Interviewee and interviewer. 9ie self -protective sMchaniau^ 

Of both participants tend to deliadt the areas of response. 9ie worth of the 
interview is highly dependent upon the interviewing skill of the evaluator and 
to establiah rapport) reduce arzie^ and record accurately. Pe- 
cording nay highly biaa the analyaia of the interview data if there is only 
recording of selected perceptions on the part of the interviewer. 9» validity 
of the interview data is then based upon the Interviewers knowledge ability of 
research procedure) the skills of the worker in eliciting infonaatlon requested 
by the instrunent) and a good concept of tlae and diligence in objectimly 
evaluating what nay reasonably be recorded. 

9ie strengths in the inteirview nethod lay in the fact that the evaluators 
again defined the functions and areas of investigation based upon their own 
experiences of being evaluated and interviewed. It provided a preparation 
for the group for the interviewing task) relieving their anxiety and providing 
ways of soliciting cooperation froM the Interviewee. The interview fonn also 
^ve latitude in providing an area for the rephrasing of questions and follow-up 
related to responses received. To lisit any distortion of recall) the ev^^uator 
'*** ijwbructed to record in process and fill iHaedlately after the interview. 

Interviews were adninistered to head teachers in each center in the saaple 
and to two of the group teachers that were ranflqaly selected by the evaluator 
first visit. The fasUly assistant^ was also interviewed as a vital 
link between the sdioel and caanmlty. 

•Tote error on foms read fasdly Worker instead of Panily Assistant 
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Ithm tim did not poralt, tht ({iititlaaBnirt wt uiod at a good altarnatlTe 
for tha p ra f arra d intarriav. Iha uaa of tte gnaatlonnaira for the aaiistaat 
taatiiara aaargad at an outffoirth of tha f—Uim of tha aaalnatlon taaa that 
a aalnabla tcnrea df infoisatioa on tha functioning of /M eantara aat Tatted 
in thit eorpt of aorkart aho had little at ataka in aiq^ating honatt inprattiona 

ahottt their fealingt and dbaarrationa of tha eantar and itt ptrtonnal. Ihie to 

< 

tha lack of sirofettional knoaladga ability on tha part of tha ataiatant teachera, 
cartain protactiona vara bnilt into tha guattioonaire font to guard againat 
thia inttrwsent being need aa a vehicle for tha etprataion of ignorance, nia- 
infotmtion and/or fealingt of inadequacy projected to other iMnbera of the 
center ^Kiff. Ataiatant teachera vara raquattad to identify tha naeda of the 
yonngatera aa they pareeivad thaai, along with a deacription of the vaya in 
idiich the clataroon progiaai waa neating theta naedt. Tha anavaia to theae 
two queationa offered a fr etw or k within which to identify the taningful 
contribtttiona in tha reat of the fom. 

Chapter III 

SOMART or THE FIllDBnS 



Staffing ! 

All the proftaaional peraonnal of the Child Devaloptnt Centera included 
in tha aaaple population expreaaed atrong poaitive fdalinga related to Ihe 

contribution of the rater prograaia to tha livaa of the participant children. 

✓ 

In thia reapect, there were no conflicting appraiaala. Sinilarly, the naabera 
of tha evaluation tat perceived may poaitive taluaa 6f tha Center 'a experiencea 
for tha children. They aiqraaaad tha profaaaional conviction that the mjority 
of children ware benefiting frt tha atmr'a exparianeaa. Tha eiqplicit valuta 

. < , ' *■ * A.. 

paroaivad wiU be daacribad in aaction three of thia chapter dealing with tha 
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IfOlPW ixi tte clati^roaM* tb$ fiibitguMit ftatcnents and analyses of 
\ t|ia fiia44^l dtnerl^ In dettil pm degree to ehleli tbe staffing of the suaswr 
imgr s a enliaiieed tlie stated goals, and tbe degree to iihicb difficulties and 
liaitations sere peroeleed and identified. 

m each of the following areas, the data is to he analyzed in terms of 

three major frsneworkst (l) the correlation between the' structure as proposed 

and the on-going practices in the centers, (2) the pezcelved strengths and 

wed^knesses of each part of the operational structure, and (3) reccmnendaticvis. 

\ 

Head Teacher : 

The proposal called for one head-teacher to coordinate the edzicational 
program at each center. Her responsibility included the supervision and 
coordination of (a) recruitstent of children by famlly-ccsBunity staff, (b) main- 
tenance, (c) classroom programs and teaching staff, and (d) auxiliary services: 
l.e., the role of this professional person was to Insure a smoothly running 
center with all center personnel working cooperatively, in their respective 
roles, toward the goal of providing healthy programs for young children, 
the degree to which this role was fulfilled by the selected head teachers varied 

I 

I 

greatly from center to center. Two reasons accounting for this differential 
identified by both the head teachers and the evaluating team were: 

1) limited experience in administration and teaching' of 
young children, and 

^ 2) personal suitability to the adsilnistrative role. 

Table 1 describes the number of years experience on the pre -kindergarten 
and kindergarten level for each professional teacher in the sasqple population, 
txperienee on the pre-kindergarten and kindergarten level ranges from no 
experience to thirty years. Total early childhood and elementary teaching 
experience ranges from onp year to thirty-five years. 

ERJC ■ , . 
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if ia^portuit to noto that no aifUHptloo vai aada that tho graater the teaching 
es^trienet the acre mieceeiful the role of head teacher.' There is eoM indication 
that extravee on this eeale repreaent the aoet difficult challengee. The eeseniially 
inesqperienetd teacher lack the aelf-acauraace neceaeary to aucceaafuUy guide 
the other profeaaionala and non -prof eaei^nala. similarly, the teacher of ntany 
yeara atanding faced the challenge of etching into an adminiatrative role for ■ 
a brief eight veeka. 



Several achoola in the aanple population faced the problem of personality 
conflicts within the staff group which seriously impeded the cooperation of 
center personnel, m two of these instances, this conflict apparently related 
to the youth and inexperience of the head teacher. > 

The most ccmmon area of conflict was between the professionals and non-pro- 

fessiohals. The head teacher, in the role of leader of the professionals, 

0 

carried the greatest burden, received the major criticism, and felt the greatest 
frustration in terms of lack of effectiveness in resolving the conflicts within 
the time allowed. It is Ijqportant to note that the head teacher assignstent 
placed this person in ^ most delicate relationship role of the total pro- 
gram. This individual (in 2/5 of the center evaluated) was called upon to 

$ 

siqpervioe and guide gro^p teachers ifho weM her fellow teachers in the past 
school year and wwd be again in the coming year. For the sumaer only, she 
was placed in an aft^istfatiiw position which required the execution of 
authority acts in the ro^ of gu^ervisor. Addittodally, the cluster super- 
visor (from the tereau of ikurly, Childhood Sducation) of idiom she was to so- 
licit help aM gttidnnee, was frequently W hmMdiate supervisor in the re- 
ittlar school p r o gr a m idiexwin she carried no administrative authority. The 
asataiption Of an adminiitrativa position for a few w^s, with the knowledge 
of the imiflt t return to. the l^^lng level, can seriously impede the kind 
of authority that will be exercised and the initiative and creativity applied 
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to tlie taiilk. 

The ty^s of adiiiiistrative :^oblems ttot head teachers met are described 
in Section Ti^o of this chapter dealing with the adainistrative structure* 
gone examples are. briefly listed bilow; 

- Late secretarial assigi^nt: leaving a center without 

secretarial help for several weeks. Ihe head teacher » 
therefore assumed the additional resjxmsibility of keeping 
office records > filling out payroll forms, answering the 
I^one, etc. • 

'v'' 

- Late delivery, of a variety of supplies: food, snack, 

expendable materials, equipment etc. The administrator 
faced the task of attempting to unsnarl a mix-up in the 
recbjrds .at the central office in cnrder to receive the 
needi^d and allocated supplies'^ as well as helping teachers ^ 

to amend programs to acconmiodate for vital missing materials. 

- Lack of appropriate coordination between the custodian of . ^ 

^ the school and the Sunmer center staff; leading to problems 

. in maintenance. As a rule, head teachers were not given 
^a kby to the building and were thea^fore dependent upon 
the time schedule of the custodian. 

1^0 auxiliary professional services (excluding medical) 
ifor all or part of the summer: i.e. psychologist, 

/social worker and/or psychiatrist. 

4 . 

- Late arrimi of family funds: limiting the developsient 
of the famly-qcBiininity activities as defined. ^ 

Spa^sh speaking staff smmber in Spanish speaking . . 

cqoBunitieS. ^ 

• . ■ ■ ^ . . . • ^ 

- Poof relationship with regular school staff: leading to 
problems in recruitment, housing and equipment. 

% 

The head teachers varied in their ability to deal with the f^trations 
that were a j^t^of this administrative role. A few responded to the challenge 

' . f # 

by devoting the major pcurtion of th^f energies to the clerical work. Others 
de^stfated the persevei^e t'o‘ c^inually fictht through the "red-tape" , of 
a Iso^e ofglhisAtibnal structure achieve their goals. Still others focused 
^ their enex^iei on the classrooms ignored the rest of the administrative challenge . 

c' y ' ; '/•'I' ' ' ' " . ' . . ' • 
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fownd about of the head teachers in 
fitttple average le:vel. The rest distributed 

range frqn average to poor except for a few who were judgedexcellent, 

ir" ■'/ : ' ' ■ ■ , . 

^ reasonable number of opeiatiohai obstacles were able 
to yorX with l^ teachi^^ staff ' in order to assure a wojrttjwhiijte program for 
the_ * • Most of, the head teachers were abieii^ 41niiii«^^ the orgaalza- 

/\ ‘ i ‘ - ,rr^ - — - - 

ti<»jal problems. the major probjl^ was the guallty of teaching per- 

fbrn^ce on the part of euny pne Or a group of teachws, the problems weii .. 
freque^3y as intense at the end of .the summbr as at the outset-, bittle change 

could be ejjpected in the teaching j^atterh of any professional under the cir- 

> - * 

cumstances of this eight week projppam. One head teacher faced with such a 

* ' - -v 

problem ea^ssed her. conviction that there should be a probationarjf: period 



tf^m o^ 






for all personnel in the. suniner program. , It was. her opinion .that it is ’ < 

better for a group, of childrw th change their teacher, as difficult as this 
might be, rather than to eaqpose them to a negative experience '“as their ’’Head-Start". . 
in schools , 

Recomnendatlons s , , 

T*. . ^ 

Since there was little in the way of previous experience in adminiatration , 
to guide the Board of ^ucation in the selection of personnel for this critical 



administrative role,^ it fsems ixjiperative that, some Uirection be taken from 

• . * • ■ <1 * 

tpe ejqperiences gained this sunmer. Poor head teechers should not be reselected. 

of the difficulties of fulfilling this role as structured 
neb^ to ^^dcne relat^ye to the. realities of relat ionships in the sunaer hierarchy 
<rPP*5«4 tli^cljiooi jfjHur )}te*#yelv. Do, th. yilu*. of belac: the 'hoa. 

8cho<a’. wt^^ tte otttfQle. pirtientt#^^^ tb* tdalni.tr.tiv. rede, 

* 4 ^ 9 ^ ' 

% • • • "» 

.?en.^»cS«*Dn i^ 

•oho4^ylMff• "nwietMt pflnclped-t 
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area neede cmfule examloatlon* The. appropriate eele.ctlon and assignment 
of this critical person has stioog isq^ct on the future success or faiXufe of these 
susner' pro^ams*. -*'■ ‘ . I • , - . 

■ ■ ' y ' ■ 

Oroup Teachers t . » : ■< 

, ■ V ■ ' 

Th^ volt of the group teacher is to organi^> d^ect wd supervise the educa.- 
tionei program In her assigned classroom. This task includes the on-going guidance 

v' ■ . V . 

of all additional teaching persos^el assigned to the' group; the efsistant teacher, 

% " w > ^ * 

the aSdej and the volunteers. As noted in the evaluation of the educatipnal 

prograsi (Sehtloh^ Three of. this Chapter), most teachers. expressed the feeling. 

.. . * " . * 
that t^e i^Ccess of their sumser teaching program rested in. the structure of 

• ^ ' V ^ 

small class groups and the high adilt child rutio. ' However, a** large number ^ 

Ae teasers described varying measures of difficulty in working with the non-pro- 
fessionals in the teaching situation. This difficulty was traced to four factors: 



/ l) the lack of outside class time f^ meetings with the non-pro- 



/ 

k 



fessional teaching personnel, 



2) the lack of adequate preparation; limited knowledge of young 
- children and poor. teaching skills, 






3) the ^oup teacher's Ine^qperlence in working with auxiliary 
teaching help in the ciassrocm, and 

k) tM ^oup teacher's inexperience .qn the . pre-kindergarten and 
t^rg«rten level.. 



“ I 



The teachers expressed feelings that scqie members of this corps of helpers 



y^tvt not suited to working with young chil^en. It is- difficult to assess, from 



the perspective of observational evaluation the extent to which the assistants' ' , 
lack of ^fj||^opr^ behavior with yoimg children was due to inadequate knowledge, 
skills and guidance or to j^r personality adaptability to the teaching task. 

iiblle the major porilon of the group teachers offered as much goidwce as 
they could and assigned to them, both teaching and non-teachfng responailE)llitie8, 
sesie ibiachers reacted to this unskilled group, at the low extreme with hostility 
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and/or disregard of their presence to the c^ssrocm. 



Many teachers, to the sunoer^pro^am vere also faced, with the challenge of 
adapting their teabhing pa’^em to an age level with which they had never worked. ^ 
As shewn' in j?ahie I > 37 of the 70 teachers in the sample population, had less 
than one' year *s experience working with kindergarten or pre -kindergarten children. 

I • - 

The identificati(m o:^ the needs of this age group in terms of appropriate develop- 



mental ejqaertense and guidance absorbed^much of the Energies, of the teachers. 
Pot this group, with littlfe or no eiqperience, the added task of guidiag„ inex- 



perience^ ncm^^l^fessional personnel was difficult. 

Despite these difficulties, in the of situations the i mbers of 

the evaluating team described positive changes toNiie guidance of the children 




an<r quality of clas^f oom experiences from the first to the second 






Recomnendation ; 

There seems to be a need for the select!^ of more appropriately experienced 
group teachers,^ 



V 



Assistant Teachers ; . ^ " f' 

" *■ * 

* ^ 

The allocation of one assistant teacher per group selected from the current' 



> * ' * - V, 

college populatl^ raided several questions. However, there was general agreement 



df thq need for assistant teachers. 



3 



iThe body of assistant teachers in the sample population represented all types 



V 



of college majors, and were students who had generally completed^iwo years of 

I . ■ ■■ • 



undergraduate, study. Many' had no experience with young children and had no academic 
baekgrouctei .in e^ducation or the applied social science fields.. The , professional 
teachin||(E staff at the center indicated a strong disapproval of ,such unskilled 






assistant teacters. They also expressed the feelii^^hat the task of adequate 






guidance of this unskilled and' unknowledgable group was not reasonable within 



U' 

♦•v 



the tim allowed. It pemitted little rewards for the children and the program. 






^ tlie asBi^stant teachers to tiie ^estionnalre# o^ered substantial supp9rt 
to’ this iud^erit^' Afiproxiaiihtely one third of the sanple evidenced the kind of 
nisunderstabiiihg of the childs^n and” the prc^an that could be described as 
gross. "Teachers should have taught the children to read and write. ^ 

m those instances where the assistant teacher (a) manifested a natxiral ability 
to relate warmly and positively to young children, or (b) rapidly learned from the 
group teacher without the need for extensive guidance or (c) had,previous]pr developed 

some of the basic skills of guiding and relating to young children, they were 

» ' 

considered a strong, positivei even "invaluable" factor in the achievement of 

r“ 

the suBBier*s ^oals. 

The male assistant teachers were especially valued as indicated by teacher 
responses and observed children's behavior., The professional teaching staff 

m ^ 

who ^d successful experiences wfE^ the male assistants stated the "there should 
be one male adult assigned to each classroom in the future", ^le assistant., 
teachers who were rated below the acceptable level by the members of t^ evaluating 



- 'C" 



team were observed as eagerly sought out by the children. 

. • . ' 

. Recommendations ; • # ' . 

\ 

There is a need for some finer methods of selection for this body of classroom 
helpers. Teachers need the help of those persons who will contribute to the lives 

of the children without disrupting the on-going educational programs. The 

% 

reconmendations for orientation and on -going guidance are discussed under section 
2, of this chapter. ^ 

r . 

Aides: 



The general fedlings of the professional teaching staff were positive toward 
this corps of assistants. The r^^ponses rangbd from highly enthusiastic and 
appreciative of their contribution to grudgib© tolerance< of their presence. 

The most conmon positive responses reflc cted feelings that the aidbs had a natural 
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feeling for the ytoungateri and related to them in a warm, confortahle and aupportive 
manner, thereby fulfilling a needed claearoom role. The extreme negative reaponaea 



were’liliilr in nature to thbw the aaaiatant teacher.: the task of 

guiding two hoh-^profeasionala and devel<^ing and adminijrtering a healthy^^- 
gi^ for the childred was too great to be accomplished successfully in eight. 

ef 

weeks. . 

Ihe male aides were as, valued as the male assistant teachers. 

SBcnou n 

A ^ • 

Center. Structures Designed and Administered by the Board of Education of 
the City of New York 

It is in the^taturp o:^ a large educational endeavor that each person working 
within the structure develops a serihs^f firm con^ctions concerning the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program. The sa^le population of this evaluation included 
105 professionals, 70 non-professional assistant teachers, and 35-50 family 
assistants— over 200 persons who were working daily within the s^ithation being 

evaluated. As described in Chapter II pn. Instrumentation, the evaluating team 

/ ‘ 

sought to elicit as many pertinent reactions as possible concerning the functioning . 
of these centers in order to give waning and purpose to the findings for future 
planning. 

**^Persons wdrkiug hard towa:^ a goeb^tend'^to^ highly involved in thou^t about 
those aspects which frustrate them in their realization of achievement. In sum- 
marizJng the findings of the evaluation in this area, an effort was made to 
organize the responses into unit areas. Single responses describing a problem 
were not included unless they fit into a general pattern or were considered 
particularly sensitive perceptions. 

The major portion of this section will be devoted to the description and 
iteatiflcatlon of probiens in the over -all operation of the Child lievelopnent Centers < 
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Sal»,ctl0B ind Orieiil^tlon 

.^pprox 4 iQ&tfl 7 one half of the fntervievied profeeeionale e^z*eeeed con- 
cern in tl» area of selection .of personnel and orientation of the total center 
staff. As described in Section One of this chapter, the selection of the non- 
professional personnel elicited the greatest number of negative responses. 
Occasionally head teachers questioned the selection of the group teachers. In 
several instances, the members of the evaluating team questioned the selection 
of the head teachers and the group teachers. 

From the polnj^ of view of objective criteria, it is necessary to note 
that 8 of the 35 head teachers in the sanqple. population had no moz*e than one 
year»s eiqjerionce teaching young children of the age served by the centers; 

3 had no experience and 5 had one year of experience (See Ifable I ), This 

represents almost one fourth of the sanqple population of this specified 
group. W 

Of the group teachers, 33 of the 70 had no experience teaching this 
age group, and 15 of the remaining 37 had e:)q)erience of one year or less. 

Thus, 48 group teachers of the population of 70 (approximately 2/3) were 
highly Inexperienced with the pre-kindergarten and kindergarten curriculum 
and child. In the instance of one school (jjf3 code), the head teacher's full 
teaching experience consisted of foiir years on the elementary level, and the 
rest of her staff were totally inexperienced on all levels. The burden, 

under these conditions, seems awesome. 

/ 

Considering the l imi ted early childhood education experience for this , 

high a percentage of the professiohal personnel, the.^lgnificawce of the 

fact that the professionals e^qsressed concern over ^eir responsibility for 

• ^ 

gqiding the non<^;>rofessionale becomes ele^ It also places the negative 
oOfl^nts concerning selection anxi orientation within a more appropriate 
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perspective. Ino^rienced teacher* would tpni the task of guiding other Aon- 
eaqperienced personnel a difficult challenge, and would be prone to look for 
more competent help in the classroom. Although a few teachers ,e:)9ressed the 
opinion that two regular teabl^rs in the room would be more suitable than the 
^ current sunnier plan, there is strong indication from the major body of the 

responses that this alternative is not an appropriate one to consider at this 

* 

time. 

There seems to bo a need>to reevalijiate and restructuz^e procedures for 
oz^entation and on-going staff guidance before a judgement can be made referrent 
to the success of the current staffing plan. The strong, positively txpreastd 
.values of having a high adult-child ratio directs attention to the question of 
how to effectively coordinate the work of the classroom personnel* 

The orientation of all center personnel was referred to as a problem by 
a majority of those interviewed. For some, this was a highly emotional issue, 
^♦provoking an jjnusual amount of anger and hostility. The conclusion to be drawn 
concerning orientation is that some restructuring of the current procedure is 
essential. Teachers reflected negative feelingb pertaining to a) being re- 
quired to attend orientation sessions, (b) the content of the orientation 
sessions, and (c) poor timing of orientation sessions coordinated with their 
on-going teaching schedules, '^^sitive responses, considerably less in number, 
reflected a feeling that the orientation sessions were meaningful and contribut>- 
ed to the success of the summer's teaching esqMrience. 

In substance, the suggestions for change focus on the following: 

(1) Providing an opportunity for center personnel to participate 
> ^ as a group In planning for the summer program; The interview 

responses indicated that there was considerable confusion on 

members of ths center staff concerning indi- 
vidual role and responsibility. This confusion led to mis- 
understandings and extenelve loss of effectiveness and coopera- 
tion. . Jn some oases, there was a gross- lack of information 
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^ mvilUble to staff concarnlxjg the tools that would be provid- 

r\ and what the individual task was to be. 

PIeuis need to be made for the center staff to gain appropriate 
understanding of their respective roles and to have an oppor- 
tunity to jointly plan the execution of their jobs before the 
emset of the program. 

Altl^u^ the personnel were on the center premises for two 
days before the fonnal program began^ these two days were 
' utilized primarily for the setting up of the rooms and the 
enrollment of the children. It was reported that the staff 
had little opportunity to meet together for uninterrupted 
periods. It was further indicated that this group needed the 
guidance of an e3q)erienced educator to direct the effectiveness 
? of preliminary planning meetings at the centers. 

, (2) Providing an opportunity for group teachers to develop their 

skills and understandings beyond their present level. It 
seems desirable that seme separation of experience level groups 
/ may be made in that part of the orientation program that deals 

with curriculum development in the (^ssroom. 

(3) Providing center staff the physical time to benefit from the 
orientation program. All ouch programs ran concurrent with 
the regular end of the school year program. Teachers attend- 
ed these sessions in the evenings, after a day*s teaching and 
on Saturdays after a week’s work. Many of them reflected on 
the^ e^diaustion during this period, irrespective of content 
or appropriateness of the p;:*ograms. 

iPamily assistants participated in an orientation program after 
the onset. of the summer’s activities. This timing was referred 
to as extremely poor by those involved. 

Relative to the problems of^ on-going guidance* of center personnel, one 

of the biggest problems (in addition to ine^q>erience) seems to have been the 

^ # 

lack of time. Although the structure of the centers included a weekly after- 
school conference of professional personnel and some auxiliary staff, no plan 
was made to include the non-professional teaching staff. Tbachers reported 
that they were unable to find time outside the teaching schedule to moot with 
their assistant teachers, aides and volunteers. Since the assistant teachers 
were pu*t t^me ipployees, the only time their schedules overlapped was mid- 
day when the childreh were in attendance. 
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B., SctvdvMnt iwd SoddU^b 

Th§ propotil tot th« f«6iUtl«8 of tlit inmor progrtn rolled heavi^ 
t^on « co^pemtiv* nlatloMhipi bctuMii tiM rtgnUr school persoonol and the 

t 

•amor Staffs In reality^ there mo a aerloua lack of articulation between 
the two programss 



Regular school adsdnistrative personnel were requested to 

allocate an assigned nusaber of the most appropriate classrooms for use in 

* 

the sunoer program. In those few cases where grade rooms were assigned 

♦ 

instead of kindergarten rooms, the problems surrounding adequate space and 
equipment appeared serlous« 

tointenance! jn approximately one third of the centers in the sasqple 
population, maintenance problems that directly affected the educational 
programs were identified. Some neglect was noted in classroom maintenance, 

garbage disposal, maintenance of auxiliary rooms and of the outdoor play 
areas. 

One head teacher reported that the building maintenance staff claimed 
to have no additional a ll oca t ion for care of the building during the summer 
and therefore they could not fulfill their function in the building. The 
professional staff, in this case, contributed monies toward the .purchase of 
cleaning materials. , ^ 

Some investigation needs to be madf. rel^ive to planning for and' 
execution of this vital role. Future plans, should take this problem into 

t , 

account and protect against its. recuxrence. 

• • V ^ 

^ In the design of the instruments, no data on maintenance was specifical- 
ly requested. Due to the relevance of this procedure, seme of the observers 
and professional staff elected to report ))roblems in this area. However., 
our daU is inooeqolete Since It rSlled i^on the awareness and concern of the ' 
evaluator to make notations. / 

• * ’ / 
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Equlttpent i 

The prbpoeel for equipping the aumier program coBQ>ri 8 e\i^^plan by which 

ech^l-year pereonnel tfere to make available the major portion of their baeic 

' equipment for use in the summer. This equipment was to include blocks and 

accessories^ 'dramatic play materials^ science materials^ language art materials^ 

ttinipolative materials, non^sqpendable arts and crafts materials, etc. The 

degrbb to which the regular teachers cooperated with this directive varied 

greatlj^ The trend was markedly toward the storing of equipment and materials 

“VS. leaving them accessible for use. 44 of the 70 teachers were not in their 

regular school year classrooms and therefore had to contend with this limita- 

s 

tion of basic materials. (See Table I). Of this group of 44 , 25 were not in 
their home schools and thus did not have access to materials stored in their 

own rooms. 

« * ' 

In the majority of centers, the block accessories, housekeeping, 

dramatic play, woodworking, science and language development materials were 

evaluated as less than adequate for the class group (see Table II) . 14 of 

the centers in the 880^)10 population were unable to use any outdoor facilities 

at the school. Of the twenty remaining, only 8 were evaluate^ as adequate. 

CSenerally, public parks were^not reported to be satisfactory alternatives. 

It is hot the task of this evaluation to begin to assess the many 

reasons idiy teachers chose to store the larger percentage of their basic 

claseroom equipment rather than leave it available for the sunnier program. ' 

Howbver , there is a |reccoinendation here to begin to assess the practical 

results of such a plan in terms of the equipment available, to the youngsters 
^ 

dtu>ing the sumoer. 

A variety of alternatives are available and should be e3q>lored. 
Suggestions the teachers and head teachers followed a general trend of 
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B00SIH6, EQgilMpiirr It SUFFUSES * 



Oeneral Equisnent ^ 


OhavaHahle 


Available 


Adequate 


V ' % 

Blocks and Construction ••••••.« 


V 

1 


33 


_^0 


Block accessories 


3 


17 


l4 


Housekeeping nateriala* «« •••••• 


V 0 


<19 1 


15 


Dranat^'! plsy materials. •••••••• 


2 


— 


. 13 


Hatir^pLay materials. ^ 


10 


• 10 


14 


Manipulative materials 


1 


15 


18 


Woodworking materials 


17 


9 


8- 


Science tools and materials.... 


_ 13 


15 


IS 


Languaige developaent materials. 


0 


20 


i4 


Games 


.3 


16 


15 


Books 


0 


l9 


15 


Piqn^ts 


7 


15 


12 


Arts and Crafts materials 


0 


13 - 


21 


Musicr 

Instruments 


7 


8 


19 


Fhonogra|di .......... 


3 


10 


21 


Piano 


1 


9 " 


23 


Outdoor equipment: 

Climbing 


23 


ir 


7 • 


Construction 


27 . 


5~n 


1 


Sand box and tools... 


. 27 


5 — ^ 


^3 


Water play .' 


2« 


5 


1 - 


Wheel toys 


27 


5 1 


' 2 


Balls, ropes, etc. .. 


lit 


8 


12 


School Playground 


14 


12 


8 


Local Park 


15 


17 


2 


/ 

' ... 




W' 





♦Footnote; Data available for 3^ acliools of the 35 in the aaqiirle* 

/ 
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rd(^e8ting that (a) thtre be time for cooperative plannixig between the two 
teachers using the Saw room, and (b)' the sumoer teacher have the. option of 
ordering materials and equi^ent that would most effectively add to the 
existing equipment available* In this way, both the sumaSr and winter 
program would benefit £rani the additional e^qpenditures. 



Katerlals and Supplies! 

, ’ crafts supplies plus some aiu;iliaiy materials in language 

arts, science, manipi^tive and dramatic play were on the master list of sup- 
plies and materials to be given to each center classroom. The problems surround- 
ing this structure fojt^ supplying the suntoer classrooms focused in two areas; 

(1) delivery date of ^Lsted items and (2) selections on the master Ust. 

(1) The delivery date of supplies, especially in the arts and crafts 
' ' area varied considerably. The trend most notable was late delivery, 

. ranging from 2 to 8 yeeks late. In an eight week .program, this poses 



obstacle to the teaching persoimel for program development. 






In^thpse centers vdier^eachers were in their own classro^s (26 to 

’70), or even in their heme schools. (19 more of /the 70) they were able 

to utilize the school year supplies to cover this interim period jaetween 

onset of the program and arrival of Supplies. (Table I) 

(2) Seleciimis on the master list evoked mixed responses. Two patterns 

of negative responses were identified: <a) the concept of duplication 

(bl jsrofessional disagreement concerning the quality of selections, 

» ^ 
especially the books. , . ' 

(a) Duplication: The professionals working the centers. ejqpressed 
their convictions that the process of supplying the centers 
with materials was inefficient. 



^"1 ^ 



At one extreme was. the concera for the duplications of mate- 
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rialo available in the blaeerooa; and also the duplica- 
tion of naterlala given to each claearoom in a giv^ cen- 

N 

ter> thereby making two to four aeta of identical mate^ia^ 

allocated to a center. Aa indicated above, the miCbter Hat 

included booka, puzzlea, puppeta and aclence materiala aa 

• 

well aa the ejqpendable arta and crafta auppHea. Teachera 

f 

deacribed aituationa wherein the pu^zlea, booka and puppeta 

were dupHoatea of thoae already available. They would 

% 

have preferred to haVe the opportunity to plan ahead with 

the regulEar claearoom teacher for ordering an expanded 

y 

aelection. In the opinion of the teachers, thoae clasa- 
rooma where the group • teacher would be working in her own 
claaar^& over the aunmer, the taak aeemed to lend itself 
to. an easy accommodation to this reccmmendation. 

t * 

In addition to this specified a^a of dupHcation, teachers 
reflected upbn the waste of having se^^l set? of identical 
books, science materials etc., given to a center. Since the 
book Hat wi9 considered minimal, they felt that a center 
with four classes could have benefited from having four 
different sets of booka deHyered. This would have otsSred 
an opportunity, for exchange and ejq>anded selection of story 
riSading e3q>erienoes for the youngsters. Puzzles, puppeta 
and other materials pould also have been distributed in this 



r 






■ manner. 

(b) Selections 6^ the master Hat: There was a trend of ne^tive 

reactions that described Inappropriateness of book selection 

f 

for the* developmental and experiential needs of the partici- 
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p^t children. Tdaohers cooomented that there was onily ohe ^ 
book that shoifed pictures of members of a minority group, 
and few books that could be used to e^^iand the concepts 
being developed in the trips; Once again, the directive 
seems to be toward having the teaching staff at the centers 
participate in the selection of the materials to be used. 

As one teacher expressed it, "Only the classroom teacher 
REALLY knows what her children need." 

Auxiliary professional services: 

As illustrated in Table III . the availability of auxiliary services of 
the psychologist, social worker and psychiatrist were highly inconsistent. 
Although the medical staff fits within this category, no center reported any 
difficxilty at all with this service. It^ws considered highly satisfactory’. 
Consequently, further discussion in this area will be re striked to the three 
professional representatives identifed above. 

Of the 35 schools in the san^)le, 9 reported full service available and 
7 reported no auxiliary service available. The detailed breakdown in partial 
service of the 19 remaining showed 9 had no psychologist, 7 had no social 
worker and 11 had no psychiatrist. 

The reasons for this high variability in the offering of auxiliary 

professional services to the centers was not sought in this evaluational 

procedure. The cAnter personnel^eflected negative responses in relation to 

this inconsistent pattern. From t^o perspective of the evaluation team, this 

« *■ 

total area needs serious reconsideration for the future. Of the centers which 
had these services fully available, some utilized them fruitfully, anc^ some 

barely utilized them at all. Some of these professionals were on call, but 

' ‘ / 

did riot appear unless requested. In the judgment of the evaluators, the head 
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StBsnaiy of TABLE in 
AYAILABIIITY and EVAIUAHON of 

mimm brofessiohal PiRsoRiiBL 



r 

FULL Auxiliary Service Avail^Ie 
HO " ” "/ 

L 



9 Schools 
7 Schools 



Aux. 

Services 

Avail. 


Psychologist 


^cial Worker 

J 


Psychiatrist 


# of schools 
available 


19 j 


1 ^ 

22 


IB 


# of schools 
imavallable 


16 / 


13 


17 


Total 


35/ 

/ 


\ 

35 


35 



V / 

v> 

-\ 

- V 

f \ 

; \ 
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teachers frequentljr lackad tha skilly jjr^tlatlve, socurlty or organization to 



call on thaao services appropriately* Since few head teachers had previous 



experience in adaiinistration^ it was difficult for tliem to,..^gide>8tand how and 
when to*direct the auxiliary personnel. 

The social worke^f was the only professional link to the families. In 
a program such as thi^^ which directs its attention to the concept of coniainity- 
school cooperation in an educational endeavor, the lack of a qualified profes- 
sional to fulfill this role in one third of the sanqple population appears to be 
a serious violation of the over-all px*ogram proposal. 

Several centers reported that the professional personnel asdi^ed to 
them on a regularly scheduled basis did not adhere to the schedule. The head 
teacher was frequently in the position of not knowing when th^y were coming 
to visit. There was also a feeling among the evaluating team tiiat the qualita- 
tive Judgments '*'de hy the head teacher did not reflect an honest appraisal of 
the sunner^s experience. Contradictions were picked up in the processing of 
the data leading to a suspicion that these head teachers were hesitant-to make 
negative cotments concerning the consultant services. In one instance, the 
head teacher reported that the social worker came one day a week, and the 
service vsis satisfactory. At a later point, she mentioned that she had not 
seen the social worker in three weeks and could not predict the next visit. 

In the estimate of this evaluating tea*- any description of this service which 
is not stated in^^sitive terms (good or excellent) indicates a poor level of 
cooperative participation between center and consultant. 

f 

If it is judged that the Child Development Centers need the auxiliary 



professional services, then seme reorganization of the structure and administra- 






tion of this paxi; of jthe progranr is deemed essential. Consistent assignments 
should be made. Further, all professionals involved Jieed an opportunity to 



V 

work out' tfib kind of role and responsibility pattern that will enhance the 
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educational programs for the cMldren and the participant families. 

Funding: 

The Child Development Centers faced a serious problem as a result of 
late payments by the Board of Education. This tardiness in sending out monies 
affected the educational programs of the centers in two ways: (1) delays in 
undeartaking the described pax*ts of the program, and (2) demoralization of 
staff, and financial hardship for some personnel. 

The monies allocated to the parent programs which were to be diarected ^ 
by the family^kssistants did not reach the centers until the fifth ^ek of the 
eight week program. Family assistants understood that they weare to make no 
^w^ttiditures until the money was received. After it was received, arepoartedly, 
they understood that they weare to spend it all within the remaiaiiaig two and 
one half weeks. Whether these directives weare, in taruth, given to the Centers 
is not as io^artant as the fact that all Family Assistants intearview so 
intearpareted it. Staff at some centers, who were in a fiaiancial position to do 
so, paid in advance for many of the parent activities conducted in the early 
weeks on that assuai^ation that the budgeted money would arrive. Other centers 

i 

did not do this. One H3ad Teacher eaqaressed it this way: "The tardy Idndiaig 

r 

crippled our paarent program". 

Staff salaries weare also anade late enoi^h to warrant a series of \ 
negative aresponses. On several occasions the mei^rs of the evaluatiaig team 
Weare^gareeted at the centers with the question, "Did you briafig our money?" 

Some head teache^ eaqaaressed the feeling that the demoralization 
acruing from this late payment of salaries could not help but affect the 
quality of teachia:ag in the classrooms. ^ 
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lunch PrOjgrtm: 

Two facets of the lunch program were discussed by the Center Personnel: 
(1) quality, selection and amoimt of food, and (2) scheduling of supervision. 

(1) The responses regarding the quality, selection and amount of food 
generally fell at two extremes. Either the lunches were described as inappro- 
priate for the population served, or they were an asset in exposing children 
to a more varied diet. Either the food was tasteless and unappetizing, or it 
was tasteful and the children enjoyed it. Either there was too much food which 
led to "shameful waste", or there was not enough for the children to have a 
"decent" portion. 

On the few occasions idiere members of the evaluational team had the op- 
portunity to observe the lunch program, the same divergent observations were 
reflected i 

Under the circumstances, it would seem that this area needs to bo 

^ I 

explored more carefully for the future. It might be that centers serving 
different minority groups need different menus. Centers should have the 
opportunity to offer early feedback to the central agency supplying the food 
to allow for appropriate adjustments. 

(2) 'fhe proposal called for the supervision of the lunch program by the 
assistant teachers and the i ides. Where the assistants and aides were not 
adeqimtely skilled with children, ^he teachers felt that this was poor plan- 
ning. The lunch program was considered a vital part of the educational 
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SnrolIiMnt and Attrition: 

X 

ilii a ^088 ana3y8l8, tho anroUnont of children in the center 8 doe8 not 

reflect any aerioue problem, Table IV illuatratee that 25 of the 35 centera 

* * 

in the 8 ao 9 >le were over-enrolled. 8 of the lO remaining had a 90^ or bettor 
enrollment. The two achools liated aa 8Q/J enrollment were oncd that were 
over-enrolled aa the program began. With the tranafer of a group teacher to 
each center, the roater was increaaed by 30, 

The attrition rate for all centera in the aasqple was low. Attendance 
patterns offered no major questions or concerns . 

In a finer analysis, however, there appears acme questions regarding 
enrollment that will ultimately demand 03q>lanation.' The original proposal 
described a program to meet the needs of children \iho are scheduled to enter 
school for the first time in the fall of the year. Three of the centers show 
an enrollment of 50^ or over of children whp have had previous school e3q>eri- 



once. /Twelve more schools have from 20 t 50JS reregistered children. 

Inquiry into this discrepancy revealed two kinds of explanations: 

(1) lack of cooperation from the regular school staff left the summer staff 
with no list of candidates to seek for enrollment. They were dependent upon 
the publicity that brought parents to the centers. In some school areas, this 
publicity was reported to be non-existent as far as the activities oJE^’^e 

t 

local public school were concerned. , Consequently, once the program had begun, 
they enrolled all children meeting age and financial standards whose parents 
requested entrance. 

(2) ^ A high number of private and public head start programs were reported 
to be in some areas, thereby creating coQ 9 >etition for the potential enroUees. 
Once again, when the program began, the'-centers registered any child vAio was 
brought (meeting ag^and financial standards). 
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In all instances, tlib centers reported that they respected the age i?e-> 

quirements and the “poverty line". Six and seven year old children mr$ . 

. * » * * 

' t \ 

reported attending only under the special recomnendation of the local school 

^ * • 

' ■ ■’ jr ' . 

personnel. They represented only a very small percentage. This late enroll- 
ment of children caused centers to violate the plan for structure of groups 
by age . ( see- Table IV) . ^ ' * . 

Occdsioimlly a teacher reflected the feeling that the center was not 
(serving the "poverty" population as was intended.' Since the evaluating team 
did not «attempt to check the records, this evaluation can offer no information 
on this area. The following is quoted ’from an unsolicited letter sent to the 
coordinator of the evaluation by a volunteer. It is offered verbatim as a 

•f ^ ‘ 

particularly sensitive reflection of feelings that have been expressed by, 

' * ■ 

^ others. 

"There was some talk among the personnel that our children were 
, "middle class" and others in the neighborhood perhaps ;eeded 
Headstart more. There may have been other children Wiio were not 
fluid could not be reached. But I wish to emphasize this: the 

children \^o did come did not, *in the beginning, know a cow, a 
horse, or even that a cflu^rot, \diich they knew £ind ate, was called 
a cfltrrot . ^ It was obvious they had not been read to . They were 
feflu:*ful of using paints fluid crayons (feflup of getting dirty). Some 
were afraid of boarding bus. It was appflu?ent to us all that what- 
ever thei;> economic condition, they were culturally deprived fluid 
mfluiy would be "lost" entering kindergarten. in the fall without 
benefit, of Headstart.^ Also,^ we had our share of fatherless fluid 
foster children fluid large families. Emotionally, they all seemed 
to need fluid resppnded to affection fluid the individual attention, 
that in a small class, they were able to get. Perhaps it might 
even be said that these children, the ones that came, the parents 
who sent them, have the best fighting chance in the. long run, to 
fulfill the goals of Headstflud;. YouT social, workers may have to 
study 'those who didn’t come and find out vdiy fluid if they caui be 
reached." 

Petty Cash: 

A .seri^ of critical cormnents wore offered concerr^^ the lack of 

allocation* for petty cash to be used by the classroom teachers. Teachers 

* * 

felt that there was a- flaw in .the plauining leaving theSn hfluidicapped to 

4 . 
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deyelop' such purricmiar experiences as cooking, planting, etc. 



• "1 



I«ngtli pf day; 



\ • 



3^ere urere inquests for the consideration of a longer daily program in 



the i\iture, •, Teachers felt that the chilHren would benefit fran an extended 



.pTogriim and that they mig^t be able to enroll more of the Children . in acute 



poverty circumstances''. ' The-' teachers did not devalue t\ie half day program. 



/ 



Tfiey ^xpresaed a fqpling that there is a need for both kinds cxf programs in 

:• •*>' , .-r* ■ . . . 

the Qhild Development tferiters. 



i / ' 
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overcrowded Builtfing’s: ^ . * ' 

- Some centers facbd the problem of cooperating with concurrent programs 
functioning in the buildings, piis'. critically curtails^ the space, available 
for the'indpor qnd outdoor py ogrfuB of the Child Development Center. 



•Erox^jSi^ of -buses’ for* .weekly trips: 



Z' 






fiaeh center was^rpVided with, a bus each webk for children's educational 
trips. centers ih. the sample population reported successful execution of 






/. v'V 



the ‘bus schedules.. There was no questioning of this general plan for offering 
RgUlar bus trips to tbe youngsters as a vital part, of their educational 

• ,, ^ . V ^ 

experience, jlm^ire were' concemp expressed relative to the possible variations 
ig, the stn^cture^ 6f this pj^fcedufe<^. - • ? 



Some centers reported thai the. bbs trips were initiated too soon. 
The children were not y^ r^dy to venture beyond the pchool and immediate 



* k * 

neighborhoods, .0thafji,rep6rted that there was not enough opportunity to select 
apprppriate .trips fdr the individual class groups. , 



the g6nera3^' reaction, however, was that these trips were one of the 
most meaningful parts of the •program. *In lieu of the negative reactions^ that 
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appeared intermit te itly, it would seem that the resolution of these pr^h^ems 

rests with the professional staff at each center. It appe^s that seme \ 

centers related to this part of the program in a rote and unimaginative manner. 
♦ 

The bus was scheduled; one of the places was selected arbitrarily from the 
list; and the morning class went to this destination, followed immediately 

V 

by the afternoon class. The Board of Education provided the bu^s and 
contributed a list of potential trips within a reasonable traveling distance 
of the center. The professional personnel in ^hose centers that offered car- ^ 
plaints on this procedure failed to exercise their professional prerogative 
in making optimum use of the facility offered. 




■Section III 



Evaluation of the Educational Programs Fo^: The Children 
. There are two sources of data related to the evaluation of the education 
al programs: (l).the cohb^nt of the interviews with the professional teaching 

staff, and (2) the data fron the observations of the members of the evaluating 
team in the 70 classroo^ns of the sein^le population. 



It is apgjropriate to review the educational goals of the summer program 

, * I 

as described in the project proposal. ^ j ''' 

... the program will be flexibl^ organized to make optimum use 
of opportunities for such activities as discussions, rhythms, 
games and trips, stories and other language experiences, (p 2) 

t 

Activities will be planned to foster the development of a 
better self «r image through encouraging self-confidence and 
creative expression ^ an environment conducive to child 
growth and development. 

Methods and experiences developing relationships between the 
child and his immediate environment, the formulation of 
ideas, concepts and vocabulary will be stressed in- this 
. program. 

Langu ^ experiences will permeate the total environment, (p 3 ) 
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Teachers' Perceptions of Educational Accomplishments: ^ 

t • ^ 

Table j V offers a quantitative analysis of the positive results of the 

% 

summer classroom programs as reported by the teachers. These responses were 
taken directly from the final interviews which included the following two 
questions.: 

1, How. do you feel about whab you have accomplished with the 

children this summer? and , \ 

2, How do you feel about these accomplishments as compared to 
your school year program? 



Over half of the group teachers specifically identified increased 

verbal skills for the children as one of the main accOTiplisi^nts, * They 

reported that they had seen growth in verbal communication skills of the 

children —much more than anticipated for the eight week period. Teachers 

cited increase in vocabulary, e^qpression of feelings and ideas, and in . 

general peer group conversation. This growth was correlated to the relaxed 

program that alloWed children tp move freely playing, working and socializ- 

ing acconqjanied by the high adult-child ra^io vritiich offered the children an 

opportunity to converse with adults on a sustained basis, 

# 

The next most frequently cited area of growth dealt with the socializa- 
tion within a group context. Teachers felt strongly that the majority of the 
children had developed many of the basic skills for group functioning. They 
had learned the meaijing of taking turns, verbalizing their. requests v.s, 

e^qpressing them physically, establishing reciprocal relationships with their 

*#■ 

peers, and increasing awareness of the responsibilities of group membership. 
Teachers described the children as society withdrawn and timid in the school 
setting at the onset of the program. All but a few teachers felt that the 

children had made unusiml strides in developing a comfortableness in the 

♦ 

claesrocHn and group during the eight week session. Teachers who did not fe< 
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TABLE # 5 






Educational Accooq>li8hiq||it8 of Sunnoer Prc^ram and Major Reasons for 
These Accomplishments, as perceived by the Professional Teaching Staff, 





Accomplishments for the Children, 


# of respondents 


1. 


Increased verbal skills, vocabuls^ ideas, self- 






e:q)ression 


36 


2. 


Improved social skills, interaction with peer 






groups, taking turns, group awareness and 






involvement ' 


. , 30 


3. 


Expansion of knowledge and development of 




>' 


> -i. 

concepts 


20 


4» 


. View school as a happy place to cane to and stay 


’ 19 








5. 


Increased ability to respond to adult direction 


V. ^ V 




^ and cooperatively participate in school routines 


^ 15 


6. 


Increased skills with school to^s and materials 


13 


7. 


Greater spontaneity, greater initiative ^ 


12 


8. 


Greater sense of self: feeling of inportance and 






belonging , > 


9 


9. 


Improved listening skills 


7 




Other: Exposure to new foods; manners 




Contributing factors: 




1. 


Small classes coupled with high adult-child ratio 


38 


2. 


# 

Quality, interest and dedication of teachers 

i 




y 


(Head ^acher responses) 


22 


/3. 


Trip program 


22 


'--v 4. 


Flexible\rogram free of formal school e^qpecta- ’ 
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tlona and rigid 8upez*viaion 

5. Active parent involvement in center activitiea 

6. Auxiliary services; psychological, social 
worker and medical 



of respondents 
20 



10 



8 



Other: Working in "home” school; professidnal 
planning and evaluation meetings (staff meetings, 

f 

cluster meetings , etc • ) equipment . 
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tMt the group as a vrtiole ha^i^e a noticeable growthyin socialization did 
e:q)ress the feeling that individ^l children had responded very well to the 
educational e:q>eriences, i.e. "I have reached some of the children in the 
group." 

Again, the teachers related these accomplishments to the fle^dble 
program and the high adult-child ratio. The feeling was expressed that this 
program could succeed because there was not the formal school curricular ex- 
^ pectation imposed upon them. They were free to develop the activities of 
the youngsters without concern for a predetermined sei of tests to be given, 
and an established syllabus to follow. Teachers reported that they felt.^ 
much more relaxed in working with the yoimgsters during the summer than 
during the school year. Within this relaxed framework, adults had the o^ 
portunity to get to know each child as an individual with a unique set of 
needs and responses. Teachers felt that they were able to begin to help each 
child mature comfortajyy along healthy lines, offering acceptance, under- 
standing and guidance as needed. They were also able to offer intellectual 
stimulation to the individual children appropriately in terms of both time 

and content. The children were reported to gain a feeling of being important 

\ 

\ • ^ ‘ 

in thi^ kind of program, and as a result, their self-image improved. They 

were able to exercise more initiative and respond more freely to the variety 
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of stimlae. 
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In^ addition to increased social skills and language development, the 

/ 

staff felt that the trip program offered a great deal of content and stimula- 
tion to the children. They related incidents of children's reactions to these 
expanded es^^iences that were charming and well illustrated the irppapt upon 
them. ^ / 

The sum total of this educational experience for the children was the 
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discovery that school was a happy place in which to cane and to participate. 
The roans offered a variety of interesting materials, suitable to their 

developmental^ abilities. It also offered playmates of the same age and lots 

\ 

of adults with whom to "talk and from whom to get help. In the eyes of the 
professional staff, this summer’s program was worthwhile and accomplished 
much of its intended goals for the youngsters. 

Evaluators’ Perceptions of the Educational Accomplishments: 

t 

The findings which follow are based upon the observational instruments 
described in Chapter II . 

The most outstanding positive evaluation expressed by the team was that 
the Child Development Centers offered the youngsters a ‘'nice place to play." 
The roans ;vere designed, organized, furnished, equipped and staffed for the 
children. The daily program was structured fo^^the youngsters. In addition, 
there was sufficient, but noif excessive, number ^f children of the same age 

i 

with whom they could interact at any of several acceptable social levels, 
and within a variety of interest areas. The general conclusion was that these 
classrooms, with few exceptions, fostered the growth of the participant 
children. The extent to which growth was enhanced and learnings were expanded 
is the major consideration. 

The most important factors relating to the quality of classroom teachr 
ing have already been identified in Sections 1 and II of this chapter. The 
process of selecting teachers, licensie^^y the Board of Education led to the’ 
employment of many having no e^qierience or limited experience with the age 
group specified for participation in the summer program. Additiqhally, this: 
process failed to eliminate those teachers were apparently unsuited to 
'teaching this age group. Table VI illustrates that 8-;^ teachers (approximate- 
ly 1/7 of the sample)- evidenced that quality of harshness and rejecting 
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behavior with children that is below the acceptable level. For the 2A0-270 
' children in these classrooms, the 03q)eriences with the authority figure of 
the school (i.e, the lead teacher in the classroom) must be described as less 
th^ positive. The extent of the negative quality of the experience depends 
primarily upon the individual child. . . to what degree he became emotionally 
involved with the authority figure, and to \diat degree he related to the 

i 

content, materials and/or thv^ peer group. It can be further stated that in 
these classrooms which offered poor quality authority figures, the teacher’s 
'intellectual stimulation provoked minimal response from the children. There 
was little observed in these situations that would achieve the goals of 
Headstart as proposed. Children in these groups generally responded to the 
total curriculum either passively or with hyper-activity that was de ,tructive 
in nature. • « . 

The majority of group situations vrtiich offered the children the op- 
portunity to relate to kind^, interested and supportive adults varied 
considerably in the quality of intellectual stimulation provided. One third 
of the group teachers wer^ rated above average within this category of 

♦ ^ . V 

intellectual stimulatioii: one third were considered average, and one third 
below average.' The reactions, from the observation team were stated as follows: 

• Some well intentioned teachers did not have the creativity, 

know-how or direction to ctenge usual methods. . Though they 
gave lip service to the program aims, they did not know how 
.to implement them. 

' 0 

Teachers continually missed teaching opportunities (%ring the 
free play period. They did not^ appear to know how to develop 
^ the learnings that were being initiated by the children. Yet 
they were aware of the’ need to extend the understandings of t^e 
youngsters, as demonstrated in the teacher planned group time. 

They missed those moments when, the childrep were interested 
and involved, and then attempted to create interest and 
involvement later on in the total group; . 
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TABLE VI 

GENBRAL SUMMARY: TBACHIBG BEBAVIOR 



Harsh 






Kindly 



1 

X 






X • 


X X 
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X 


XXX 


X X 


X 


X X 


x; 


XX 
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XXX 
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X 


X '•- 


XX 


X 




XXX 






X X 


X 


X X 




X 


XXX 






X x^ 


X 


X 3f 




X 


XXX 






X X V 


X 

X 


X X- 


'll 


X 

% 


XXX 
XX X 






X X 


X. 








XXX 










• 






X X 









Highly Stiimilating 



T 



Dull 



X 



% 

Xx 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 



X 



<» 



XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

X 



X 



X 

^x 

XX 

Xx 

3^ 

Xx 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 



Hlghljr Verbal 



Min imal 

5 



X 


3c X XXX 


X X 


X 


X X 


X XX 
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X 

XX 


X 

X X 


X ^ 


X 


X 


X * X 




X X 


; X X 


X ^ 


X 


X 


X 


• 


X X 


y** 

X X 


X X 


X 




X 




Xx 
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X X 
XX 
XX 


X X 
x-x 
X ^ 


X 

X 
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X 
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XX ‘ 
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Supportive 


* 
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1 
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' Teachers ^^oye average took advantage of many opportunities to 



^tolk with the children about \diat they were doing. But it ^s noted that 

7 - > ■ ■■ • ‘ ' - • . 

these teachers rarely encouraged the individuals to identify and resolvUp^he ■ 



..jimltitude of "simple" (v.s. complex) probleili^ that they were meeting relative 
to the‘«i-going activity. The usual method involved the teacher directing the 

resolution of a problem by diotate: "Put that block over here and the building 

♦ 

won’t fall down." "Turn the (puzzle^ piece around and it will fit." "Pound 
the clay to get it flat". 5y observation the teacher usually initiated the 
identification of the problem and handed the child a quick solution. 

In essence, observers found the teachers lacking in the skills of 
fostering the experiilaental approach to problem resolution in the use of materials. 



They.^continually’^ommuhicated to the children their personal interest but failed 
to adequately stimu^te and guide their inquiry and discovery of facts and 
concepts. 

Observers foiwid the teachers rarely tried to deal with content areas 
during the free play period.. The cor tent check sheet calling for a numerical 
count of the responses of the teacher in any content ^ea, (see appendix) 

average 7-10 checks in a forty-five minute free activity period. Teachers who 

** ■ 

utilized this period- to develop relationships with individual children, focused 

their attention on general conversation rather on the details of the specific 

\ 

activity with which the child was involved. The children were told, in many 

■ V 

little ways, that the teacher was interested in them, aware of them, and 



enjoyed them... the children were Important people. Toward the goal of improving 

I , ' ' ^ 

the child ’s' self-concept, this kind of teacher behavior \^s well directed. 

Tqward the goal of ejq^anding a child’s understanding, "ability to think and 

I 

rdason" to solve problems, this behavior was insufficient, at times destructive. 
The high percentage of kindiy, supportive teachers was also reflected 



in the observers rating of the behavior of tHe children illustrated on 
Table VII. In ovtr half of the clailsrooms, the observers perceived the 
children viewing the 'authority figure as one that is helpful and support- 
ive, Similarly, the children appeared to be relaxed iand copparative in 
'relation to the routines, that were most often teacher directed. In establish- 
ing a comfortableness for the children in the school setting, which is an 
orderly structure bounded by routines, a little over half of the class groups 

c 

observed can be considered successful. Almost one third were rated unsucc^^s- 
* ful in achieving this goal. . That category >rfiich rates the children as 
obedient in relationship to a teacher-directed routine is considerg^y the 

4 1 

evaluating team as less than adequate achievement relative to this identified 
goal. Children vho are obedipnt, but not cooperative and relaxed in such 
routines as^ clean-up, snack periods, etc., cannot be described as comfortable 
in this ^art of the schoPl structure,; They may conform as a result of fear of 

^ I 

the authority, or as a result of confusion concerning what “is to be done. In 
either case, they are not comfortable with what should be a fandliar routine 
after six weeks (second observational visits scheduled sixth, seventh and 
eighth weeks). 

^ f 

. j. 

Teachers demonstrated difvergent patterns pf guidance in the varying 

i ' M * < # 

' ( 

parts of the program. During the free play period, . their behavior ranged Jrpm 
no ^volvement except the execution of the required authority role, ,to Active 
socialization with individuals and small groups. Occasionally^hey were' 

^ “ r . . 

observed reading stories to small ’groups or individuals. The essential goal 
’of this teaching pattern appeared to be the offering to children the freedom 
to eaqjlore^materiald and ideas without adult intervention. 

During the routine periods, the- teacher behavior ranged from kindly 
,but firm ordering of ‘children to a rigid, controlling and frequently punitive 
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TABLE VII . 

CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 



CHILDR^S REACTION TO AUTHORITY FIGURE (GROUP TEACmT 



Quality 


: — ^ ;•■■■ 


Total 


Supportive 
. and 
Helpful 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

X X X X X X XX X X X 5Cx 

* ' 

XXXXXXXXXXXXX 


40 


Helpful but 
NOT . 

Supportive 


X X X X X X X X X X X X X X (^ 
0 X X X X’^ XX* 


2ii 


Indifferent 


^ d@i) =f @ 

/ - < 


4 •. 

> 


Rejecting 

A 


X X ®’ ■ • ^ 

’ . <1 - 

“ -» ., * 

*- •» ' ' t ' * '* /V 

’'< ■•- r 1? * 

. l|/»- ^ , T1 , , , , 


2i 



.v^ 






Quality 




Total 


Self directed; 

and 

Related 


1 X X X X 


I X X X k@® > . 

V 


10^ 

f 


Teacher 
directed! 
Relaxed and 
Qooperative 


X X X0X X x@x X X x(^^x jTx X® 

X X0X X X X X x X® x X X .X0®^ X X 

-/ ~ ^ 


34j 


Teacher 

directed: 

Obedient 


®x X X xj 


m 


I3c0®®'xxx;x 


16 J , 


X. X 


X 


^ •> 


Teacher ; 

di;rected: 
Resistant , 

» f 

. ' ♦ 
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evidence of mixed reactions to given quality.' 
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Approach. Some teachers who were euccessrul in establishing a wsrm^ sup- 
portive relationship with children during the free play period were not able 
to maintain this quality of relationship in the more stractui^d ' periods . 

■ — JXiring the teacher-directed group activity period, the teachers general- 

t ^ ' I X 

* * • « e 

ly evidenced divergent patterns, but in. sequence: (i.e. one teacher demonstrat- 
ed two distinct approaches within- the context of this one period). They were 
strongly authoritarian in structuring the activity -seating children in group 
and calling for their attention- and then they tended to be warm and respon- 
sive in attempting to guide the leamirig of the children relative to the 
selected stimulus. This pattern of attempting to create an exciting-gloaming 
experience for the total group at a prescribed time in the daily program 
offered a number of problems for both children and teacher. The structure of 
winaTl class groups with a high-adult child ratio was intended to provide the 
teachers and children with an opportunity to develop learnings in small 
interest groups on a flexible schedule. Teachers appeared to be reluctant to 
relinquish the pattern of formal learning period in the daily schedule. The 
small percentage of teachers rated as above average in that quality of "intel- 
lectually stimulating behavior reflects the inadequacy of the teaching 
procedures as developed. ( Table VI ). 

Relative to the educational goals, the centers* greatest success was 
fostering the feeling of comfortableness in the school setting. The most 
poorly achieved goal was that of developing the children's ability to think and 
reason. 



CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In sunmary, the members of the evaluation team concur in the belief 
that the educational programs of the Child Development Centers offered a set 
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of experioncoi to the ler^ amjorltj of participant children that ranged from 
adequate to good ^ tenoe of t^ of tl^ program. 

Tlie differential was great between the actual qiiality of stimulation 
and guidance by the teachers and the potential quality. Experienced teachers, 
accustomed to working alone with largo groups of children, found it difficult 
to modify their teaching behavior in order to take optimum’ advantage of the 
w aa ll class groups and the high adult-child ratio. Inexperienced teachers 
had difficulty in developing their skills appropriately within the eight ’ ' 

week program. 

The multitude of problems existant relative to the design and administra- 
tion of the program by the Board of Education impeded the development of the 
educational program, but did not cripple it. 

The directives for the future relate to two general patterns oi 
problems : 

^ I 

a) Those problems that resulted from the time limitation placed on 
the Board of Education, requiring that it design, execute and 
administer this program within a few months: 

1) rapid selection of teachers without refinement in selection 
procedures or time for appropriate recruitment, 

2) rapid structuring of procedures for equipping and supplying 
classrooms loading to the variety of limitations in curricular 
materials as described in Chapter III . 

3) rapid structuring of a professional auxiliary service program 
resulting in extensive inconsistency and poor execution of roles 

b) Those problems that resulted from the administration of this program 
by a largo, complex organization which, in terms of this short 
program, is handicapped by its size and complexity and-prohibits 
rapid execution of a variety of functions. 

This alow processing resulted in: 

1) Late delivery of supplies and materials 

2) Slow replacement of personnel f^ipeclally secretarial) 
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3) L4t« pajBttnt of Ml&rl«a and dlsburtemant of funds 

4 ) Poor srticulsti^ bstwesn structures operating under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, l.s. between the 

*■ . regular school staff and the Center s^ff, • 

5) Iniabllitj to respond rapidly to feedback and to make 

■ appropriaie adjustment i» within' the eight, week period. 

Based upon the findings of this' evaluation^ there are strong directives 
for change in the future. Within the context of preparation for the sxnamer's 
activities, 

1) the process of selection and orientation of personnel, 

2) cooperative plannjjig for housing, equipping and supplying the 
classrooms, 

3) articulation between regular school personnel and the recruitment 
staff for the sunmer program, 

4 ) provision for more effective on-going guidance of teaching staff, and 

5) more ej fective utilization, of aiixiliary professional staff, are 
clearly identified areas for refinement. This preparation p>eriod appears to 
demand considerably more time than lias been allocated in the past. Cooperative 
relationships based upon a clnar understanding of role and responsibility, and 
a mutual agreement of the inqjortance of this specific program are a must. 

These types of relationships are not built in a short, intensive and, essential- 
ly, impersonal orientation program! Nor are they built through written directives 
passed down through the heierarchial structure. 

Within the realities of the size of the undertaking, it appears that 
little can be done in the way of further refinement of staff selection 
procedures. This lack, though, might be balanced by a moi*e effectively designed 
orientation program that brought center staff together to plan for the summer 
program under the gaidance of a specialist in the field of early childhood 
education. It would be highly desirable if this same professional could continue 
to supervise and guide the group or culster groups throughout the sunmer, there- 
by eliminating the waste of time involved in having a center staff build a re- 



lationthlp with two spocl&llttt, one for orientation end one for on-going 
•upervieion. 

• ^ * e 

* •« * 0 * 

A fiu^her check on the accepted llmltatione of ee lection procedures 
could, be offered bj this type of orientation program. The professional lead- 
ership in these orientation groups would have an opportunity to identify those 
staff meunbers who d«nonstrate a lack of suitability to the assigned role and 
replace them before the' onset of the program. Further, those center groups 
which contain individuals who are unable, for a variety of reasons,, to 
establish a cooperative working relationship could be reorganized. 

Within the context of the administration of this program by a very 

r 

large and existing educational structure, the challenges seem more difficult 
to resolve. It would appear that the Board of Education needs to find ways 
to expedite the slow processes that have so impeded this summer's program. 

A large organization responds slowly to the identified problems. An eight 
week sumner program cannot survive and achieve its goal within this large 
structure unless provision is made for rapid response to feedback. 
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Blocks and Construction 

Block accessories 

Housekeeping materials 

Dramatic play materials 

Water Play Materials 

Manipulative materials 

Woodvorklng Materials ’ 

Science tools and materials 

Language development materials 
Games 
Book s 
Puppe¥ T 

Arts and Crafts materials 
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1. What do you hope to accomplish with ‘the children in the • 
Sumaer ProgramT 



2. How will you do this? 
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3 » What ahttaclei ara tbcrt likely to be in the way of aecoapllehiDc^ 
your goalet 



4 . If these obstacles do arise, what do you think you will do? 



CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
33 Wcat 42 Street, NYC 



Diviaion of Educational Practices 
Title I Evaluation 

PH*-8CHX}L CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
Definition of Categories (for ’Evaluator) 

I. Instructionail Moves 

1. Demonstration 

1*^) Model to copy :* Teacher shows children an example of object, 
motion or verbal expression with stated or implied direction 
to duplicate or imitate: might include step by step instructions 

acconpanied by illustration: 

ex. (l) sample basket (teacher made) shown to children ’to copy. 

(2) teacher shows children how to write name by doing so 

first. 

( 3 ) teacher shows children how to skip and then watches 

them try. 

Distinguished from collaborative effort by teacher's act of 
non-participation in children's attempt to imitate, duplicate 
and/or copy. 

lb) Model for children's elaboration : teacher introduces procedures, 

actions, illustrations of an idea or concept with opportunity for 
children to pursue individual exploration and experimentation: 
acecmpanied by direct or implied suggestion that the children try 
it for themselves - with adequate provision of materials. 

exi ( 1 ) introduction of magnet and how it works; children directed 
to explore further 

( 2 ) introduction of the concept of buoyancy with examples; 
children directed to explore further 

Distinguished from (la) in that children are encouraged to expeind 
the concept through additional exploration rather than repetition 
of identical experience with identical tools. 

l c) Illustrative : teacher shows the objective representation of a 
verbal statement 

ex. ( 1 ) "A ball is round", teacher holds up baJil. 

(2) Colors: "This is read", red pajJer, etc. 

( 3 ) Animal sounds. 
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2 . Collaboration : 

a) Teacher directed and controlled : teacher is decision maker and 
teacher emd child work together on one object of action, with 
teacher determining the direction of activity and sequence of 
actions. 

ex. (l) Distribution of napkins: teacher and child work to- 

gether while teacher explains, shows, or directs the 
placement of each napkin. 

(2) puzzle: teacher and child assembling puzzle: teacher 

puts some pieces in and directs placement of others. 

(3) woodworking: teacher and child work together; involved 

teacher instructs or demonstrates steps in the process. 

b) Teacher assisted and encouraged : child is decision maker; teacher 
and child work together on one object or action, with teacher aiding 
process by appropriate questiems and suggestions to identify the 
problems and solutions; offering praise and encouragement to 
continue. 

ex. (1) Distribution of napkins: teacher helps child decide 

appropriate number and placement. 

(2) puzzle: teacher helps child; taking turns putting 

pieces in; directing attention to appropriate clues of 
shape and color for successful placement; praise. 

(3) woodworking: child determines process as teacher offers 

physical assistance; teacher raises questions; give 
suggestions to aid; praise. 

3. Verbal 

a. Reading : reading verbatim of any written matter; stories, directions, 
labels, 

b. Introductory : verbal techniques used by teacher to focus children's 

attention upem ajad to interest children in a group learning experience: 
ex: recflilling experiences to date, questions to children, sumnarles. 

c. Non-tranaactional ; giving inforxnation, ideas, explanaticsis, or 
relating stories to children without request for or relative to 
children's responses. 

d. Transactional : evolving discussions, e 3 q>lanations, stories combining 
the efforts of teachers and children as participsmts. 
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II. Behavioral Movei 

Dealing vlth feelings 

•a. Positive; teacher coBBieotSy resBarka, utterances that serve to aid 
child's feeling of acceptance, beloo^ng, adequacy: not specificnlly 
directed to change in behavior. 

ex. (l) teacher comaents upon the dress, grooming of child, 

"What a pretty dress you're wearingl" 

(^) "teacher acceptance of individual feelings, preferences, 
attitudes. 

(3) teacher ^proval through remarks "that's nice", smiles, 
or physical affection. 

b. Keutral: Keither acceptance nor rejectlcxi of children's action, 

comaents, ejqnressions. Ho response, or neutral cooaient. as 

"Is that SOT" 

c. Hegative: teacher rejection of individual esqpressions, preferences, 

attitudes without identifiable instructional act: distinguished 

from (5<^) by lack of imaediate social behavioral referent, 

ex. (1) child: "I don't like nay momny today." 

Teacher: "Quit's, not nice. All children love their 

monoxies." 

(2) Child looks tearful. 

Teacher: "Don't be a crybaby," 

5. Controlling Behavior 

a. Positive : teacher guidance of child in a destructive social 
relationship that aids in devalopawnt of s^f-control, or prcvldes 
alternative patterns of problem resolution; guidance projects the 
quality of an emotionally supportive relationship as against a 
rejecting, punitive relationship, includes physical controls, 
verbal guidance and limit setting behavior directed toward 
helping child function more adequately within the group structure, 

b, Hegtral : Ho action toward behavioral control, 

Mc. (1) teacher sees 2 children fightii^. Does nothing, 

(2) children screaming and yellir^ at each other; no 
teacher action. 
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Definition of Cctecoriei (cont'd) -4- 

c. I|y%tivt ; teecher attoq^s control of g>>m behavior through 
threat eninf, punitive and rejecting reaponiea: ftrequentlj 

judgpMBtal. 

ex. (1) Teacher: "Johnny, atqp thati you’re a nai^hty bcyl" 

(2) Teacher: "Johnny, get away. You're jriat a nuiaance." 

(3) Teacher’: "Vfty aren't you a good boy, like Johnny?" 

6. Arrangenenti ; teacher direction of routines; eating, toileting, 
dreaaing, clean-up with no identifiable inatructi(xial move. 

III. Hon-inatructional Hovea 

7* Teacher activity : conversation with other adults; fixing materials 
for children, recording behavior; non-interactive with children. 

8. Passive behavior: 

a. observing: watching children 

b. uninvolved: personal grooming, reading, looking out window. 



note : 

Developed as part of a curriculum research program \inder the 
direction of Professor Kenneth Wann and Professor Helen Robison 
at Teachers College, Coluofcia, University. / 
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mCEER PROFILE 



Profm coottxt: 

(i«e» vXsr* routine ft croup activity) 


1 Nin, 


1 Min. 


1 Min. 


1 Min. 


1 Min. 


1 Kin, 


I. nSTBUCTTOHAL MOVES 
1* PcMOPidtrfttlon: 

aTTSSTtoTowr 














b. Model for child 'i elfboratioii 
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c. lUuatr&tive 
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2. Collaboration: 

a. Teacher directed ajod controlled 

b. Teacher assisted and encouraged 






> ^ 1 
1 
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1: 
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3. Verbal: 
a. Reading 






" '.1 
ii 


f 
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b. Introductory 












c. Non-transactional 














d. Transactional 














II. behavioral moves 

4. Dealing with Feelings: 
a. Positive 














b. Neutral 














c. Negative 














5. Controlling Behavior 
a. Positive 














b . Neutral 














c. Negative 














6, Arrangenents (Children, materials, 

transiticxO 














III. NOB-IKBTRUCnONAL MOVES 
7. Teacher Activity 


• 
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8. Passive behavior: 
a. ^serving 














b, Uninvolj»:ed 
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CUITER TOR URBAN EDUCATION 
33 Vfeit 42 Street, New York 



Diviaion of Educational Practices 
Title I Evaluations 

I^e~8chool amd Development Centers (HEADSTART) 

CHIIDREN IN THE CLASSROOM 

EVALUATOR 

Dat e___^ 

School 

Class (Name of Teacher 

A.M. p.M. 

Age Group 

Duration of Observation 



Note. This is an open-ended reaction page which should include generally 
such items as the flexibility in scheduling; ease of movement in the 
classroom; relationship to materials and other children; level of 
tensi^ ^d relaxation noted; etc. Substantiate your reactions with 
llustrations of objective behavior observed. This form is still 
experimental and you have the option to use your judgment. 



REMEMBER, this sheet should be restricted to children's behavior. 

We take a good look at the teaching behavior via the other instrument. 
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33 W«it 4 aod street 
H«v Tork, N.T. IOO36 

Dlviaion of Educational Practices 
Title I Evaluations 



General Sunnary; Teacher Behavior 



Harsh 
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4 
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T?i flfhl V ntr 






Dull 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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Hinhly verbal 








Minimal 


'“1 


2 


3 


4 


■ 5 
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SuDTOor'bive . . . 








Rejecting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Date 



School 



Teacher 



Observer 









EViLUATOR^S CCMMEWT3 










Number of school 

Date 

EvEluator 



Center for Urban Edxication 
33 Wert li2nd Street 
New York, New York IOO36 

Educational Practices Division 
Title I Evaluations 

Pre-School Child Development Centers 
SCHOOL DATA SHEET II 

Number of School 
School Location 



Average Daily Attendeince 
Coonents 



Number of Dropouts 


1 








Comments 








• 






Psychologist available? 


Yes 


No 


If yes, days per week 




Comments 


Days p“r 


week 




• 






Social worker available? 


Yes 


No 


If yea, days per week 




Comments 











-continued - 










Pre-School Child Devclopoeut Centeri 
Title I SvalxiatioDi 
pa«e 2 



Eyaluator 



SCHOOL DATA SHEET II .(continued) 



Ifuoiber of achool 
Date 



Psychiatrist available? Yes No If yea, days per veek 

Cooments . . 



j. 






Medical Staff: Title 



Days per veek 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

' Cooments 



Outside medical services (dental, health, etc.)* Give name of agencies 



Comments 



Description of coomunity served (families). Please be specific. 



Cfentar for Educ*tlon 

Title I BrmluetioM 

Pre-School Child Bev. Centers 



nuBber of school 
date 

evaluator 



"Questionnaire for Assistant Teachers" 



As active participants of the .Head Start program we value your comaents. 

We are interested in your ai>praisal of the Head Start program, in the following 
areas: 

1^ Wl^t do you see as the aaost crucial needs of the children in yo\ir group this 

■ auamer? 



2. In what ways did your class program meet these needs? 



3« In your estimation, In terms of the children, what is your feeling about the 

best part of this program? comsents 

( * 






TliXt ;X 

Qdid Dmlopimt Ctnttrs 



QiM8tioixnalr« fop Aaaivtant Toaohars 
-W* 2 - 

ouB^bor of achoo l 



date 



4. Hew do you feel about your aiq^arvlaion?^ 



Evaluator 



o 

me.. 

himniiffnffTiiaaa f 






Ho, ‘ DKt« of yilit Induitor 



f 

AHMviiy (KJiia 



y>wlly Woiicor; 

1. Hew do you fMl About tht HAAd Staxt pxx>(rAai in texu of Meeting the needi 

of thlt coDHUnityt Hoei it. And Iwift 

• * * ' 

2. In your opinion^ hour do you think the genATAl coHunity looki At Seed StAxt 
progrABB? Are they anata of them> uzaderetAnd then, AppreciAte theat 



Vote to ^TAluAtor: - CkiBBit thoBe queBtionB to aenory and uba a —in pad 

to take not«B. Do not uba thA packet when intAxrieiring 
fudJLy worker. 
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tt/f thi^o idoeiKtioB 

PMtieM Diirlaion 

ntXi 

P r g iiai toiO L Cttii%a Dvt. OraUrt 



rmrt»T of tc^i 
dito I 

oraluator 



Socoad Sootion 




1. VlMfc do TOtt ffo bM cootrlbutod ■oot to tht tacctis of thi* fi*oor'» ^progrtm, in 
WziM of offering e-goodi edneetlooftl experience to the chlldrenT 

• COHMOtSt . • ; — ^ 






2. Whet do you see has interfered the noet in setting np good educational ej^rlencesT 
i.e. Biggest problesT 

CoMsnts 









U WM 



School lo. of Viclt lr«luAtor 



SiDOaD SECTLOK 
mCHK 

* • * * . • 



1* Hew do you feal about vhat you bare accoBqtllihad with the children this 

tiaaert 



OOMOMTS 



2. How do you feel about this program accooqpllshed vith the children this 
auamer compared to your school year teaching program? 

cjoliaafrs: 
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* Ifuasber of »chool 

* Date of 

Evaluator 

Canter for Urban Education 
33 West k2oA Street 
Heir York^ Hew York IOO36 

Educational Practices Division 
Title I Evaluations 

.PRB-8CHOOL CHILD DEyELOPMEHT CEMT^RS 
COWTKHT 0? CURRICUmM AS IHDICATED BY TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



Instructions : check frequency of teacher responses in any/all areas: 



A. Science ; 1. Physical Science , (a) facts 

(b) concepts 

2. natural Science , (a) facts 

(b) concepts 

B. Matheaatics : 1. Countin#c 

2. Size relationships & conq)aii8ons 
3« Quantities (bulk) & cooparlson 



C. CooBunlcation Skills: 



1. Classification (check content area also) 

2. Auditory discrialnation 

3 . Visual discrimination | 

4. Vocabixlaxy expansion: 

Names of coanon objects 
Descriptive words 
Concepts 

5 . Sentence stnacture 

6. Listening skills 

D. Socisd Science: 




1. Expaiuion in factual knowledge of conminlty & 

cultural patterns 

2. Coaparatiye cultural values 

I ■ ■■■ *«■■■ 

1. Manot rs ; 

T» Phylleal Education Health j 
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No. of School^ 
Date of Visit 

CHILDREN'S Hffl>.VIOR 

Evaliutor 

A. TW PLAT: 

Child - child: plAy pattern: parallel cooperative 

group awarenes s 

cominmication: verbal 

non-verbal 

nobility 

coaaents 



Child-materials: involvement and coo^jletion, 

self -selection and. appropriateness, conventional usage 

destructive constructive 

cooBcnts 



Child- authority: supportive and helpfu l 

helpful and not supportive 

indifferent 

rejecting 

ooMients 
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K 
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J 
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B. Hour, eras* 

8«lf -directed and relaxed 

teacher-directed but relaxed and cooperative 

teacher-directed, obedient 

teacher-directed, reeietant 

comaents ' ' 



C. OROUP ACnVITT: 

cooperative and involved 

cooperative but not involved 

reeietant 

teacher-directed emergent 

coomenta 






TEACHER PROmJS 



Prograa coot wet: 

free pl*y. routinoi,KrouD activltv) 


1 Min 


. 1 Min. 


, 1 Min. 


1 Min. 


1 Min. 


] Min 


I. aSTRUCTIOHAL HOVE8 
1. Dfsoort^ation: 

a. Modal to copy 














b. Model for child '• elaboration 














c. Illuatrative ■ 


, - ‘ 




’ 


- 






2. Collaboration: 

a. Teacher directed and ccxitrolled 

b. Teacher aeaisted and encouraged 








■ 














I 

1 




3. Verbal; 
a, Reading^ 














b. Introductory 












* 


c. Hon-traniactional 




» 










d. Tranaactional 














II. BEHAVIORAL MOVES 

4. Dealing with Peelinc^a: 

a. Positive 














b. Neutral 














c. Negative 














?5. Controlling Behavior 
a. Positive 














b. Neutral 














c. Negative 














6. Arrangements (Children, materials, 
transition) 
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III. now-instructional moves 
7. Teacher ‘.ctivity 
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8. < Passive behavior: 
a. Observing 
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b. Uninvolved 
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CEJTTER rCR URBAN BDUCATION 
33 Weat 42nd Street 
Nev York, N.Y, IOO36 

Division of Educational Practices 
Title I Evaluations 



General Suamary: Teacher Behavior 



Harsh Kindly 
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Highly stimulating 
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/ Dull 
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Highly verbal 
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2 
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Minimal 
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Supportive 
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2 


3 


4 


Rejecting 
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Date- 



School 



Teaoher 

Observer 



